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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

singular intensity and told of them with complete sin- 
cerity; who, reduced to sordid penury, never whined or 
lost the vision. At the end he could truthfully say of 
his muse: 

Her heart sole-towered in her steep spirit, 
Somewhat sweet is she, somewhat wan; 

And she sings the songs of Sion 
By the streams of Babylon. 

Lindsay's poems 

General William Booth Enters into Heaven, and Other 
Poems, by Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. Kennerley. 
It is not for nothing that Nicholas Vachel Lindsay 
was born in Lincoln's city, and within eye-shot of the 
Capitol. Political idealism, typified by the dead leader, 
wages bloody war in his imagination with political 
shiftiness, typified by that faulty dome. In boyhood he 
must have brandished some old soldier's sword, and 
sharpened it to a keener edge as he gazed at the for- 
lornly shoddy tomb of the martyred hero. Perhaps the 
grim humor of the situation was embodied for him in 
that luckless monument, which was the best that America 
could do in the sixties to honor the memory of the greatest 
modern Man, the master-spirit who, among other details 
of his greatness, included that of being our supreme artist 
in English prose. 

In any case the young Nicholas grew up a crusader, 
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Lindsay's Poems 

one with a sense of the tragedy and comedy in all the 
futile and costly ugliness around him. The people had 
intended beauty — in that belief his faith was sure; it 
was his business to strip off the cheap offerings, the 
tawdry incrustations of false ideals, and reveal to them 
the living shrine. 

This, in his opinion, is what a poet is for. This 
seems to be what he is trying to do in preaching his 
"gospel of beauty," in crying out against drink, prosti- 
tution, luxury, graft, and other forms of vicious hideous- 
ness; and in pleading for bare beggary, true love, imagin- 
ative thinking, clean living — all austere ideals. His 
sincerity in this use of his art hardly admits of question; 
the point for us is, how far does he, in this first book of 
poems, get his message into poetry? 

Perhaps it is not too fond a claim that at least he 
makes a beginning, puts one stout foot on the slope of 
Parnassus, in such poems as General William Booth 
Enters into Heaven, Eagle Forgotten, Where is David? 
And one would praise finely phrased lines, and passages 
of high spiritual sympathy, in the poems about Poe and 
O. Henry, and the light-hearted singing lilt in some of 
the fanciful poems. 

Mr. Lindsay is a poet with a message, a message 
which his fellow-countrymen would seem to be in need 
of. May all the prairie muses help him to utter it! 

H.M. 
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